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THE FRENCH PRESS AND THE DREYFUS CASE.* 

BY M. DE BLOWITZ, PABIS CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON " TIMES.' 



This is not the first time I have attempted to define, for for- 
eign readers, the social and political action of the French press. 
But the attempt can be renewed; for this press, wavering and com- 
plex as it is, is constantly changing its form and spirit, and, with 
each fresh episode of the national life, offers the observer a new 
field for study and investigation. The Empire was able to exist 
only because it muzzled the press. The Government saddled it 
with laws of commercial pledges, stamp regulations and warn- 
ings. The third restriction was mortal. Commercial pledges 
presupposed capital; the Stamp Act prevented the publication 
of journals at a cheap price, while the warnings were like the 
bowstring which Justinian sent to his wife that she might kill 
herself. At the same time, the tribune was suppressed; the Sen- 
ators, provided with large annual remunerations, were simply 
charged with registering the Imperial decisions, which the Cham- 
ber had accepted after a semblance of discussion. This organiza- 
tion was the only one that enabled the Empire to live, as it is the 
only one that allows any autocratic and irresponsible Govern- 
ment to exist. We must add that Paris and France, relieved of 
the discussion of their own affairs, consoled themselves with 
amusementsi; and it is from this moment that female purveyors 
of pleasure became the pivot of public opinion, and the whole 
world acquired the habit of seeing in Paris simply a great public 
house open. Universal corruption was in the midst of this in- 
tellectual apathy, and in their hubbub of debauch the war with 
Italy broke out. Then came the expedition against Mexico, and, 
finally, the terrible awakening of the war of 1870. 

■It is due to H. deBlowitz to state that this article was printe d from cabled 
copy instead of from manuscript.— Ed. N. A. B. 
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But we must not forget that even during the Empire, tired 
of a regime that disgraced her, France had, through the medium 
of some of her writers, sought to evade the laws. She had forced 
those who wielded the laws to mitigate their application, and, 
with clever audacity that amounted almost to genius, she had 
criticised and attacked the Government. By slipping through 
the meshes of the law, under the pressure aroused by these men 
of great talent and firm courage, the absolute Empire gave way 
to the liberal Empire. This was the finest moment of French 
journalism. The talent of Thiers, Jules Simon and Pr6vost-Para- 
dol shone with brilliant splendor on this new horizon, and forced 
absolutism to recede before their liberal influence. These jour- 
nalists succeeded in sending five opposition deputies to Parlia- 
ment; and, as it was more difficult to govern with liberty than 
without it, the Emperor, who had allowed the opportunity of 
1866 to escape without strengthening his power by the seizure of 
the Ehenish frontier, found himself, in spite of all warnings and 
supplications, drawn into the war of 1870 to retard the success 
of the liberal ideas, against which he no longer dared to govern 
and with which he could not govern. 

The fall of the Empire rapidly changed the manners and the 
spirit of the press. Newspapers remained for some time under 
certain restrictions; but, except in very rare cases, the magis- 
trates no longer applied the press laws, until the moment arrived 
v.'hen, under the pressure of the journals and to win their sup- 
port and suffrages, deputies voted the law of 1885 — ^a law which 
was the death-blow to tranquillity and bound, sooner or later, to 
be fatal even to the very existence of any country, for it was tan- 
tamount to the veritable organization of printed license, and 
surrendered, as it were, bound hand and foot, the honor of all 
citizens to the base caprice of any one inclined to be insulting. 
In the country which is pre-eminently in the enjoyment of liberty 
01 the presS' — in England — the jury remedies the danger of such 
license by heavy fines and strong penalties for libel upon the 
honor and consideration of citizens. In France there is nothing 
of this kind. For the last twenty-five years, one single journal 
has been punished by a fine of four hundred pounds. It was the 
journal that had accused M. Challemel Lacour, who died while 
President of the Senate, of having cheated at cards. Gambetta, 
who was then all powerful, pleaded for his friend and obtained 
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this condemn atioB, which has remained celebrated. But, in gen- 
eral, malicious journalism can hold you up, I repeat, as a spectacle, 
bound hand and foot, to the scorn of mankind. Men, women, 
children, even one's ancestors, are all placed with absolute im- 
punity in its hands, and there is no sufficient redress. M. Henri 
Eochefort repeated a hundred times that M. Constans, to-day 
French Ambassador at Constantinople, had been bought up, 
that he had sold the monopoly of game, that he had had an 
enemy drowned, and that he had poisoned a little 
girl. During the whole period of the Dreyfus affair, 
M. Rochefort announced that the Court of Cassation, paid 
by a syndicate, was obeying the orders of William II. and betray- 
ing France to him in betraying the French army. At the same 
time, he proposed that every member of the Criminal Chamber 
should have his eyes covered with walnut-shells containing raven- 
ous spiders, and that, when their eyes had been put out, the hollows 
should be filled with glutinous substance and the magistrates ex- 
posed to the sun. I believe it was this, or something still more 
inhuman, that he proposed. Other journals clamored for the 
death of Joseph Eeinach; others, still, maintained that the at- 
tempt to murder Labori was a joke arranged by the partisans of 
Dreyfus, and that the revolver, the ball of which had penetrated 
the flesh to a depth of five centimetres, was charged with bread- 
crumbs; others — ^but why prolong these citations, which prove, 
since she has resisted them all, that France, notwithstanding all 
her errors, all the crimes committed in her name, all the indigna- 
tion which from time to time bursts forth around her, is under 
God's protection, and that the frightful gulf that her disappear- 
ance would create will never yawn open under the foundations 
of the universe. 

But what is certain is that the press now has absolute im- 
punity, and that nothing can henceforth deprive it of this im- 
punity. Whoever endeavors to escape from it, in the tempest it 
raises, is sure to perish, body and soul. It is before the assizes 
that a person defamed is obliged to cite the journal that attacks 
him. Nearly always, those who have no profession obliging them 
to undertake the struggle hesitate at the idea of appearing at the 
assizes. Several days before the trial begins, the journal that is 
prosecuted publishes the list of jurymen; and, when its adversary, 
already terrified by the solemn surroundings, appears in court, it 
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terrifies the jurj' that is to pronounce the verdict. It is very- 
rare for a private person to undertake such a combat, still more 
rare to see a judge who dares brave a Journal to protect a citizen, 
so that the latter, condemned l)y the acquittal of the journal, 
leaves the court room slandered and insulted, first of all, by the 
journalist, and, secondly, dishonored by the verdict of the jury. 
During the Zola trial, the unfortunate jury had to deliberate 
amidst the shock of overheated passions, and under the menaces 
of papers which accused it of betraying the Fatherland. It yield- 
ed and pronounced the maximum penalty, while, a few months 
later, it was proved that Zola had been merely a seer and almost 
a prophet. So I say, and I repeat, that there is no country in the 
world which, suddenly exposed to such an unbridled license of 
speech and expression, so brusquely confronted with such com- 
plete anarchy of utterance, both at the tribune and in the press, 
would not have succumbed after the fifteen years which France 
has just traversed in these conditions; and none which would not 
have seen its national honor clouded thereby. Yet — and this I 
am bound to say to the honor of a portion of the French press — 
there are still journals which have managed to maintain their 
dignity, their self-respect and the respect of others, although this, 
to be sure, is almost a miracle. 

Yet, the entire press, it must be admitted, is often unjust 
towards, and even mistrustful of, the foreigner. This is due, 
however, to an immense misunderstanding between France and 
the rest of Europe — a misunderstanding which has existed now 
for thirty years. After the fatal Franco-German war, France was 
irritated by, and indignant because of, what it called the abandon- 
ment of Europe. She had beheld the whole of Europe taking 
part in her pleasures, living her life, sharing her joys, and ac- 
claiming her pacific victories. She was aware that a trap had 
been laid for her to drive her into hostilities, and that her Govern- 
ment, to escape the growing success of the opposition, had will- 
ingly fallen into the trap. She remained convinced that Europe 
had known of these manoeuvres, and that, in presence of the pre- 
liminary results of the war, Europe had understood that the war 
had been desired and provoked by Germany, and that France 
was playing therein the role both of dupe and of victim. She 
expected to see Europe rise up in her defence and stop the relent- 
less advance of the invader. When, therefore, she had been 
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worsted without a finger having been raised on her behalf, she 
conceived a profound irritation, and, as always happens, tried to 
console herself for her misfortunes and for this abandonment by 
scorn inspired in her by the attitude of the foreigner — scorn 
which burst forth bitterly now in unmistakable and growing ex- 
pressions of her wrath. 

It is perfectly true that she had been abandoned; but the rea- 
sons were numerous, and many persons, both in France and 
abroad, failed to seize their real nature. In the first place, it was 
not France which Europe had abandoned, but the Empire. The 
Plmpire, by a policy the mediocrity of which was hidden behind 
the dazzling curtain of its magnificent exterior, had irritated al- 
most the whole of Europe, which had scarcely been able to toler- 
ate its haughty and overbearing manner. It had exasperated 
Austria in making war for Italy, but the precipitate peace of 
Villefranche imposed upon Italy and leaving Venice in the hands 
of Austria and Kome in those of the Papacy, had displeased Italy 
almost as much as Magenta and Solferino had displeased Austria, 
and Italy found Mce, Savoy and one hundred millions of francs 
a large price to pay an ally who consulted merely herself as to 
the question of putting an end to the war. The case was the 
same as to the Crimea, where Eussia, irritated against France, 
beheld England disappointed, owing to the end of the war and the 
treaty of peace. Prussia was too well aware what France coveted 
and Belgium could have no illusions as to the fate in store for 
her, so that the shadow of the Empire loomed over them both. 
Holland itself, troubled by the prospect of possessing France as 
a menacing near neighbor, cherished, as it were, a feeling of se- 
curity when it knew that that danger had been conjured away. 
Thus Europe, as a whole — which, moreover, was at the outset con- 
vinced that France would ultimately be victorious, and which 
was frightened at the prospect of her absolute domination — as- 
sumed, at first, an anxious attitude of reserve. Furthermore, 
after the very first victory. Prince Bismarck took care to convince 
Europe that he was negotiating with the Empire; and, by culti- 
vating a belief in its restoration, prevented Europe from thinking 
itself rid of the Empire and from manifesting any effective sym- 
pathy for France in distinction from the Empire. But this dis- 
tinction was one France herself could not comprehend. She be- 
lieved herself abandoned, almost betrayed; and, from this time 
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forward, a real antipathy against everything foreign — a feeling of 
disdain almost amounting to scorn — grew up and became striking- 
ly and painfully conspicuous. The press opened its columns to 
the first comer, and any one who took up the pen therein was 
sure of success if he adopted as his theme distrust of the for- 
eigner, or exposed the foreigner to the animosity of his readers. 

But Russia, it should be said, no longer having the Empire to 
block the way, understood thoroughly how matters stood; and, as 
early as 1875, Prince Gortchakoff and the Czar, pre-oecupied 
by the grandeur of Germany, and not by any means reassured by 
the Dreikaiseriund, laid the foundations of that Franco-Russian 
alliance which was intended to afford them the security they de- 
sired, but which was definitely carried through only after a pro- 
longed effort of fifteen years. Unfortunately, from this moment, 
the French press, liberated at last from all necessity of taking any 
precaution, was easily led, in its long resentment for the abandon- 
ment of 1870, into displaying towards Europe, Russia alone ex- 
cepted, a haughtiness which, in turn, irritated the other Powers. 
Thus it was that, finally, the fatal Dreyfus affair became possible, 
in which the whole world found frightful opportunity to join in 
a sort of violent, moral coalition against the violation of human 
justice of which France was the theatre. 

Such was the exact situation when, two years ago, France was 
startled by the denunciation of Matthieu Dreyfus, following the 
splendidly courageous initiative of Scheurer-Kestner. The 
thunderbolt hurled by Zola made of the Dreyfus case a political 
affair; and immediately the cry of Vive VArm'ee having given 
anti-Republican and anti-Liberal opposition a formidable watch- 
word, France fell asunder into two camps — one, attached to the 
republican form of government and to the ideas of justice and 
truth, supporting the efforts of those who demanded the repara- 
tion of a monstrous injustice; the other indifferent to injustice, 
and seeing in the defence of the armed judges who had condemned 
an innocent man merely a means of obtaining the support of the 
army, in order to secure the upper hand in the State. Naturally, 
this struggle between the two parties became tangible in the press, 
and immediately a current was established there in which the idea 
of justice and reparation played a secondary r&le, and in which, 
little by little, each paper, in order to justify its attitude, had no 
difficulty in marshalling arguments consonant with its interests. 
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I must note immediately that, whatever the original motive, 
the papers which defended Dreyfus were and were bound to be 
the most respectable, and they stand forth to-day before humanity 
as a whole as the defenders, in all conscience and truth, of what was 
just; and naturally, too, as the whole world feels and proclaims, 
those which fought against Dreyfus were, necessarily, organs less 
worthy of confidence, since, defending an iniquitous condemna- 
tion as they did, they were unable to justify their attitude, save 
by silencing their consciences and by putting at the service of the 
crime which they defended arguments which universal reason and 
universal conscience had rejected. 

After what precedes, I have now merely to draw up in battle 
array the various forces which this contest, known as the Dreyfus 
affair, has brought face to face. 

By a coincidence, which would appear odd without the ex- 
planations which I have given, the attitude of the newspapers in 
this affair corresponds, almost mathematically, to their habitual 
attitude; and it will thereby appear evident that it was not con- 
cern for justice and truth which actuated them, but concern for 
their own interests, which had nothing in common with perse- 
cuted innocence or the revelation of truth. The majority of the 
papers which accuse Dreyfus are Clerical, Royalist, Bonapartist, 
Nationalist, anti-Semite, or merely topsy-turvyist. The papers 
which defend him, on the contrary, from the Socialist journals to 
the conservative republican papers, are organs of liberal opinion. 
I, of course, do not undertake to enumerate or analyze the hun- 
dreds of papers which sprang up here so suddenly, in the inter- 
ests of one or the other party, and disappeared as rapidly as they 
had come to maturity. I leave out of account, too, the more or 
less official organs of Parisian galanterie, which serve as a vehicle 
for a vice rich enough to offer itself the luxury of more or less 
regular advertisement, in which foreigners count on finding au- 
thentic information concerning matters which have nothing to 
do with science or politics, and which, nevertheless, in order to 
provide a complete bazaar stock, admit to their columns, now 
and then, arid articles that have fallen from some serious pen 
which is provisionally on the retired list. I shall merely refer to 
those papers whose opinion, in times of peace, interests the public 
and is even more or less capable of modifying their readers' views. 
It is these, and these only, whose general tendencies and special 
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tendencies, as manifested in recent events, I shall try to analyze 
in justification of the verdict which I have just passed upon 
them. 

The Figaro, the Steele, the Aurore, the Radical, the Rappel, 
the Fronde, the Petit Bleu, and the Petite RipuUique, have 
heen resolutely on the side of revision and believers in the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus. The Temps, the D^bats, the Matin and the 
Petit Parisienhaye defended his cause fitfully. The Petit Jour- 
nal, the ^cho de Paris, the Croix, the Univers, the Gazette de 
France, the Moniteur Universel, the £clair, the Repuhlique 
Fratifuise, the Libre Parole, the Intransigeant, the Gaulois and 
the Patrie, have been resolutely and absolutely against Dreyfus. 
The^M^on7/,the 8oleil and the Libert/ have mitigated by certain 
fits of justice (the Soleil, however, to its honor, early came out 
valiantly in favor of revision) their hostility to the cause of Drey- 
fus. I will not dwell on the Revue des Deux Mondes, the cleri- 
cal tendencies of which, and in general the disconcerting oddity 
of the management of which, place it in a situation for which I 
despair of finding a name. Nor need I insist upon the attitude 
of the Revue de Paris, which has been that of a man prudently 
picking his way across quicksands; nor upon that of the Grande 
Revue, edited by Labori, which carefully avoided confounding its 
own cause with that of the noble defence offered by its editor to 
the higher interests of law. 

As will be seen, the opposed forces, if reckoned merely numer- 
ically, are far from equal. Eight newspapers are for Dreyfus and 
twelve against him. Those of the former class which are inter- 
mittent in their devotion to the cause, are four in number; those 
of the second class, also spasmodic, are three in number. And to 
sum up, out of twenty-seven papers engaged in the battle, there are, 
speaking generally, twelve for Dreyfus and fifteen against him. 

But the really curious side of the inquiry upon which I am 
engaged, is the question of the intrinsic force of what Major Car- 
ri^re calls the " unities of the combat." The Siicle, the Aurore, 
the Radical, the Rappel, the Fronde, the Petit Bleu, the Petite 
R/publique, the Temps, the Debats, the Matin, the Petit Parisien 
advance over an extent of territory reaching from the left wing 
of socialism to the republican Left Centre under the flag of the 
Eepublie. The Figaro, conservative in its tendencies, is on the 
high road, as a consequence of its recent evolutions, to becoming 
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a Liberal organ; and, as is bound to happen when one is already 
on the march, it will most likely now accelerate this tendency in 
proportion as, with the perspicacious instinct which characterizes 
it, it comes to understand that, in spite of the most desperate ef- 
forts, the hour for the revival of the reactionary r/ffime is not 
likely to strike just yet. In the opposite camp classification be- 
comes more difficult and complex. The Petii Journal, the 
jSdair and the B^pubKque Franfaise are republican ; the Ga- 
zette de France, the Soleil, the Gaulois, the Moniteur Universel 
are Eoyalist ; the Univers and the Croix are Clerical ; the Autorit/ 
and the Liberftfare Bonapartist ; the J^cho de Paris, the Libre 
Parole, the Intransigeant and the Patrie are Nationalist and anti- 
Semite. Thus, out of twelve papers, partisans of Dreyfus, eleven 
are Republican with various shades; the Figaro is a Liberal organ 
which is separated by a pure fiction from the Eepublie, as the Ee- 
public can be accepted as, in a word I have often defined it, the 
Republic which reassures, in contradistinction with the other 
forms of government, which, owing to the present violent thirst 
for revenge of their partisans, are far from being reassuring. 

The representatives, accordingly, of the two opposing parties 
may be divided up as follows: Eleven Republican papers and one 
Liberal paper are for Dreyfus; and against him there are three 
Republican papers, four Eoyalist papers, two Clerical papers, three 
Bonapartist papers and three Nationalist and anti-Semitic organs. 
So that leaving out the Eclair, the B/publique Franfaise, the 
Pe^t/ f/ottrnaZ, which is likewise of doubtful republicanism, twelve 
papers out of fifteen, among those hostile to Dreyfus, are also 
hostile to the Republic, and we have thus, instantly, a clue to the 
predominant motives behind the Dreyfusist and anti-Dreyfusist 
contest. Rightly or wrongly, the enemies of the cause of Dreyfus 
attached to its defeat the idea of a rebuff for the Republic and of 
a triumph of reaction over the liberal spirit; and it is extraordinary 
— incomprehensible even — to find among papers which did their 
utmost to combat the ideas of justice demanded by the partisans 
of Dreyfus three Eepublican organs, since it is incontestable that 
the campaign directed against Dreyfus was directed against the 
Republic. 

As to the Petit Journal, there is no reason to feel any assur- 
ance that this organ is Eepublican. It is a paper which began 
thirty or forty years ago as a popular non-political sheet; and. 
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consequently, not being obliged to pay the stamp tax, it could be 
sold for a half-penny. This gave it a rapid and far-reaching 
■vogue, which it put at the service of the Empire, but which it also 
put, unfortunately, at the service of the war which brought about 
the fall of the Empire. When liberty of the press was obtained, 
the Petit Journal became political; but its popularity had already 
been secured, and it lostnothing of its influence. In the remoter de- 
partments it has done immense injury to the cause of Dreyfus, but 
its attitude was largely determined by its ardent antagonism 
towards Clemenceau, against whom it had waged a bitter war by 
methods which all self-respecting journals disapproved. But 
these are methods which it likes, and, once again, this paper, in 
going to the length of making of the dead body of a father a 
\^'eapon of battle against the son, has distinguished itself for hav- 
ing lost, in the ardor of the struggle, the sense of everything which 
makes the grandeur and honor of contemporary Journalism. 

The Eclair under the management of Alphonse Humbert, an 
ex-Deputy of the Commune, had passed for being rather extrava- 
gant in its republicanism. Its surprising attitude in the Dreyfus 
affair must have been determined, in the first place, by the fact of 
the confidences of which it was the object on the part of the 
General Staff, and, secondly, by the desire to extend its circulation, 
iloreover, it thus entered into direct rivalry with the Matin, 
which, at the outset, had assumed an attitude rather favorable to 
the cause of Dreyfus. The Eclair then, as was but natural, be- 
came heated in the* fight, and continued to put forward arguments 
which it thought incisive in favor of its patrons — a course which 
in reality was bad, for it did not justify, far from it, the defence 
which the £clair pretended to offer for the General Staff. 

The RepuUique Fran^aise is M. Meline's organ; that is to say, 
tlie journal of the ex-Prime-Minister who declared while in office 
that there was no Dreyfus affair, and that it was necessary to 
acquiesce in chose jugee. The M. Meline fallen from power de- 
fends to-day the whilom Meline in oifice, as formerly he defended 
General Mercier accused of having violated the law. He remains 
republican, for I do not believe he could possibly be anything 
else; but the Dreyfus affair has become for him an instrument 
ever since the Ministrj^, in company with the whole world, has 
seemed ready to acquiesce in the patent facts of the case and to 
admit that Dreyfus could not be declared guilty. 
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Such are the causes of this singular fact of the presence of 
three Eepublican papers in the ranks of the party opposed to 
Dreyfus and to the Kepublic. All the others which I have men- 
tioned and almost all those I have passed over in silence, and 
which are opposed to Dreyfus, are, as I have said, papers hostile 
also to the Republic, and this fact, of itself, throws sufficient light 
for foreigners on this aspect of the question. 

Before analyzing the role of the journals which have remained 
alone in the forefront of the battle, it is worth while to point out 
that, in certain cases, writers of conspicuous worth, drawn to the 
struggle quite apart from the action of their journals, themselves 
having noble convictions, have given to it a sort of epic grandeur, 
which has brought it to the attention of the civilized world. 

The Aurore had been founded only just before the beginning 
of the campaign. It was established as a counterpart of the In- 
transigeant, and had the good fortune to arrive just at the right 
moment to take up the defence of Dreyfus — that is to say, to fight 
a good fight for truth. La Justice, Clemenceau'g organ, had just 
disappeared, or was about to disappear. M. Clemenceau, happily 
for himself removed for the moment from polemical controversy, 
has -rapidly attained the reputation of being a remarkable writer, 
who placed at the service of lofty character and ripe reason a pen 
destined in the ardor of battle soon to become that of a master. 
He entered the lists as leader-writer on the Aurore, and there dis- 
played in the service of the Dreyfus cause a wealth of eloquence 
and knowledge which immediately attracted the attention of the 
thinking public, and gained vogue even among the general readers 
who followed his articles regularly. Unfortunately, the presence 
in the same journal of another remarkable writer, who professed, 
however, violent hatred against everything military, played into 
the hands of unscrupulous enemies, who attributed to Clemenceau 
himself the candid aggressions of Urbain Gohier, allowing the 
productions of the one to be the butt of attacks meant for the 
other, who seemed to be aiming at the armed forces of France. 

In the Si^cle, which had already for some time been nearly 
forgotten by the public, Yves Guyot and Joseph Eeinach defend- 
ed ardently, a cause destined to become that of humanity itself ; 
but the Siich was a long time in recovering its old prosperity, 
and the prose of these two distinguished writers appealed for the 
most part merely to a chosen set of readers already convinced. 
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Francois de Pressense, tlie exceedingly well-informed and in- 
dispensable editor of the foreign department of the Temps, was 
thereupon, little by little, carried away by the ardor of his grow- 
ing convictions, and, with visor up, abandoning anonymity, he 
rushed into the fray, not counting his blows, and confronting un- 
hesitatingly all those who challenged him. It was a little later in 
the day that he ventured into the columns of the Aurore, held 
back hitherto by a natural scruple of not compromising the meas- 
ured tone of the Temps in the violent engagements where he al- 
ways figured in the front rank of the battle. The Temps, in fact, 
incontestably favorable to the cause of Dreyfus, defended it, how- 
e-ver, with a certain procrastination, assuming more often than 
otherwise the role of a mere spectator of the battle, rather than 
that of a combatant. Yet, at those moments when there was 
really a doubt, its serious, weighty and reflecting utterances usual- 
ly placed sincere persons who were not too much swayed by their 
passions in that frame of mind which it wished to induce. 

The Matin, essentially a newspaper, and even sensational at 
that, while wishing to be the counterpart of the £clair, endeav- 
ored not to take sides too affirmatively, and readily enough flung 
out ballast to lighten the balloon, when it seemed to it likely to 
catch on this or that obstacle in its path; and, on the morrow of 
the day when it had been prominently on the side of Dreyfus, 
published defiant articles by General Lambert changing utterly 
its tone, and its attitude indicated indifl:erence rather than the im- 
partiality at which it was aiming. As for the Libre Parole, it was 
so manifestly pursuing its well-known sectarian end of causing 
hatred, that it added little to convictions one way or other. The 
Intransigeaiit plunged along the fatal route which it has marked 
out for itself, insulting every one on its way, f ulfilKng the only 
role of which it is capable, for, when Henri Eoehefort ceases to 
insult, he will cease to be read. 

I would willingly have finished this article without speaking 
of the Journal des D'elats, if my silence would not have appeared 
affectation. The B'ebats, like the RipuUique Frangaise, is a news- 
paper the political pohcy of which is guided by personal pre- 
occupations, that hinder the freedom of its movements by putting 
prudent obstacles in its way. In the Dreyfus affair, as in many 
others, the indispensable prudence of the Dhhats prevented it 
from taking a resolute stand and enlightening public opinion by 
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giving it information and appreciation which it imperiously and 
almost anxiously demanded. This attitude of the Debais has not 
surprised any one who has followed its evolutions. The Debats 
struggles, first of all and pro domo, against the progress of Radical- 
ism, which it all the more readily confounds with Socialism, as 
this is a clever means of casting absolute suspicion over the entire 
movement. The Debats thus saw in the Dreyfus affair the harm 
tiiat would result to the policy of the Left Centre, or Progressists, 
by the intervention of Radicalism, which was devoting itself to the 
defence of Dreyfus. The cause would fatally become attached to 
a very considerable portion of the Republican party. Hence the 
reserve and fluctuations of the Dklats, which are difficult to ex- 
plain in an affair that has excited passions to such an extraor- 
dinary extent. Moreover, by the phenomenon I have explained, 
the general political policy of the D'ebats is the same as that fol- 
lowed in the Dreyfus affair. I long ago said that the D'ebats is 
one of the rare French newspapers that have avoided coarse lan- 
guage and personalities in its discussions, and that, without ceas- 
ing to be caustic, it is among those with which it is still possible 
to discuss fairly. I have the very great and sincere regret to de- 
clare that I cannot honestly repeat these words. At the present 
time, like Charlemagne, the brilliant pleiad that formerly gave 
the Dtbats the glory upon which it still lives, has left no heirs, 
and, as in the gutter press, personalities and sometimes denuncia- 
tion are now not infrequently to be seen. This is why the Debats 
has remained without action or influence, one way or other, on 
the public mind in the protracted struggle that has recently agi- 
tated France. 

In reality, the two journals that have conducted this long and 
terrible battle, are Figaro and the ^ho de -Paris, and yet Figaro, 
for some time and for unexpected reasons, and owing to strange 
circumstances, interrupted the struggle and took refuge in a sort 
of abstention that astonished and troubled the partisans of truth 
and justice. Figaro, which has become a serious and reflecting 
journal, no longer respmbles, in any way, the Figaro of early days, 
and it may now be left upon drawing-room tables. But Figaro 
continues to be a newspaper, to have the latest news before any 
competitors, and to present its information effectively. Figaro, 
therefore, accepted the first reports upon the projected and par- 
tially realized enterprise of the revision of the Dreyfus case. It 
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soon went further, and, after the denunciation of Esterhazy by 
Matthieu Dreyfus, published the scandalous letters written by that 
officer to Madame de Boulancy. By them the start was given, but 
immediately there was a falling off in the subscriptions and daily 
sales. The Gaulois cleverly seized the opportunity, pitted its anti- 
Dreyfusist policy against that of Figaro, accentuated its royalism, 
ardently defended the army, and, in a word, sought to obtain sub- 
scribers and readers that were deserting Figaro. The chief editor 
of Figaro, frightened by all these symptoms, published a contrite 
letter and announced his withdrawal from active duty for a while. 
This was a significant and dangerous lull in the progress of the 
Dreyfus cause. Figaro tried to save its position by engaging a mili- 
tary writer very popular in the army, and soon afterwards Cor- 
nely, one of the editors of the Gaulois, who was stifling in that 
journal, came to Figaro, where it was believed he was going to 
cause the three lilies to flower ohce more. But the curious thing 
is that, in the meanwhile, the Figaro public had changed, with- 
out becoming less numerous. M. de Eodays, the chief editor, was 
encouraged by these new marks of sympathy, and Comely, in 
whom the fire of Dreyfusism was secretly burning, began, by ad- 
mirable gradations, the campaign now known to every one, which 
will remain one of the most brilliant memories in the history of 
modern French Journalism. From this moment, the Figaro be- 
came the leader of the Dreyfus army, and it then fell to the lot 
of this journal to perform the duty of disclosing to the world the 
infamous campaign threats against the over-scrupulous Criminal 
Chamber, and at the same time of denouncing to the universe, by 
the publication of the inquiry made by the Court of Cassation, 
completed by the report of M. Ballot BeauprS and the decree of 
the full chamber, the monstrous iniquity of the verdict of 1894. 
Finally, the Figaro performed the remarkable feat of publishing 
each day a complete stenographic report of the Eennes trial; and, 
if it has been impossible to extricate the judges of 1899 from the 
slavery of discipline, at least the world is now lifting up against 
them its powerful voice denouncing the flagrant injustice of their 
verdict, and proclaiming before history the innocence of their 
victim. Captain Dreyfus. 

On the other side of the battlefield, the French journal that 
has led this campaign is the J^cho de Paris, Of comparatively 
recent foundation, this journal remained a long while in ob- 
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seurity; and, at one time, there were vague whispers — the reasons 
for which I ignore — that it was about to disappear. However, it 
suddenly obtained resources, said to be considerable, enlarged its 
pages, and entered upon a new career. Its military information, 
emanating, according to report, from high sources, had always 
been carefully followed by those attracted by this sort of news. 
When the EcJio de Paris made its recent changes, it engaged a 
group of popular writers, some of whom had begun their journal- 
istic career in the Figaro columns, and who drew to the £cho de 
Paris a host of readers, who until then had paid no attention to 
their articles. As the military readers remained faithful to the 
Echo de Paris, it was natural that this journal should be the one 
to take the lead in the defence of the General StafiE and in violent 
opposition to the revision of the Dreyfus ease. The chiefs of the 
various leagues made their communications in its columns, and, 
as a large number of French journals had ceased to give way be- 
fore personal attacks, insults and threats, the £cho de Paris be- 
came the vehicle of every one who found bitter pleasure in spread- 
ing broadcast their villanous sentiments. It was in the j^cho de 
Paris that so triumphantly established himself the master of 
the art of denunciation, that ex-magistrate who had quitted the 
Court of Cassation to hold up his former colleagues to public 
scorn. No one has escaped this fatal emulation, and, to close 
with an example which proves that the humblest as well as the 
highest have had to pay their tribute to this aggressive mad- 
ness, here is what one of my friends has just said to me, as I am 
writing these lines : "You know, some days ago, the gentleman 
whom the University discharged has attacked and denounced 
you in the £cho de Paris." "Eeally, my dear friend," I replied, 
"this gentleman is lucky in having a chance to earn money in 
attacking and denouncing me. If I wished to do as he is doing, 
and had no other resource than to offer English journals a few 
columns of insults and menaces against him, I should run a great 
risk of dying of hunger." 

Not from forgetfulness, but intentionally, I have not spoken 
of certain journals the obligatory tendencies of which, so to 
speak, elude discussion. The Univers, like all journals of its 
class, has had and will always have an equivocal attitude. It has 
not been too flagrantly inquisitorial, nor has it obeyed the orders 
of justice in turning its back to the vested interests, or what it 
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considers as such, that it defends. The indelible royalism of the 
Gazette de Prance spares us, so to speak, the necessity of analyzing 
its articles. Being reactionary by nature, it could not and can- 
not take any other attitude than the one it assumed. Its old 
readers remain inflexibly attached to the throne and the altar, and 
this does not admit of an indulgence in new dreams. This jour- 
nal is bright, keen, bitter and perfidious. It amuses those who 
read it, and I am of the number ; but these qualities will not 
hasten, by even an hour, the return of the government it prefers. 
Besides, its habits of opposition are so inveterate, that it would be 
quite out of its element if it were obliged to approve everything, 
instead of criticising. 

I have left, by repugnance rather than by oversight, for the 
end of this study, the most abnominable, not of French 
journals, but of all the journals published in the French 
langup,ge — I mean that poisoned vaseline which is called 'La 
Croix, and which softly slips under the skin and there de- 
posits the virus of hypocrisy, deadly insinuations and de- 
nunciations. La Croix has, at the top of its first page, the 
image of Christ crucified; and in each number, in fact, it crucifies 
anew, on its very threshhold, by its abominable prose, the gentle 
Saviour who chased the money changers from the Temple. Each 
day it stirred up hatred against the unfortunate prisoner at Devil's 
Island, and rendered suspicious even the pity which it preached 
in his favor, when the revolt of all hearts had shown the horror of 
the new condemnation. It is an abominable journal, trying to 
supplant all other popular publications, and to dry up the pure 
blood of the French nation. It is an abominable journal, and the 
Catholic Church must he powerfully rooted in French hearts to 
resist such an ally. 

H. Of. DB Blowitz. 



